Mr Vadassy. It was getting longer and longer. We were
afraid you were going to burst into tears.

'I was thinking how much we identify ourselves with
other people and yet how separate we are. You see, I'm
leaving tomorrow morning.5

Their dismay was so weU done that I had a sudden
feeling that they might really be sorry to see me go. A
wave of emotion swept over me; self-pity, no doubt. I
fought my way clear of it.

'I shall be sorry to go myself/ I said. 'Will you be
staying long?'

There was an almost imperceptible pause before he
replied, and I saw her glance at him quickly.

'Oh/ he said carelessly, 'for a while, I guess.'

And then she leaned forward. Tor three months, to
be exact,' she said and glanced at him again. There's no
reason why we shouldn't tell Mr Vadassy. I'm tired of
this act anyway.5

'Now look, Mary ...' he began warningly, and I sud-
denly felt sick.

'Oh, what's the difference?' She smiled faintly at me.
'We're not brother and sister, Mr Vadassy. We're cousins
and we're living in sin.'

'Congratulations,' I said. I still felt sick, but in a dif-
ferent way now. I was sick with jealousy. She smiled at
me.

'Well you'd better tell about the hocus-pocus, too,'
said her lover gloomily. 'It's not entirely usual in France
for people in our situation to go around pretending to be
brother and sister.'

She shrugged. 'It's all so absurd, really. When we
came here we had separate rooms, and, because of the
names on our passports and the forms you fill out and
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